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EXCESSIVE ALIMENTATION, 


OR THE PROPENSITY OF PEOPLE TQ OVER-EAT. 


Northampton, May 3, 1838. 
Ms Camsett :—I have perhaps too long neglected to speak through 
the columns of your Journal on the subject of over-eating. I have long 
been fully convinced that if the “Graham system” as it is called, is ru- 
ined and all confidence in it destroyed, it will be by the almost univer- 
‘glover-eating of those who profess to adopt it. I can truly say that I 
® lave scarcely known an instance in which an individual has suffered 
amy teal inconvenience from living in this way, except from excessive 
dimentation; and these instances I am sorry to say, are becoming 
imingly frequent. Scarce a week passes in which I do not receive 
ae or more letters from sufferers of this description. The history of 
"We case is, with little variation, the history of all ; and it is summarily 
tig: “I had for many years been grievously afflicted with chronic dis- 
fe, [took the advice of many physicians, I tried a variety of reme- 
ae without any good effect; and at last I was induced to 
“Gralam system.” Soon after this my complaint began to 
eand my health to improve, and in the course of about twelve 
months | found myself in the enjoyment of most excellent health, and 
felt remarkably strong and active and cheerful. In this manner I con- 
tinued ‘On for about two years, when I began to experience some dis- 
a irbances in the stomach and bowels, such as ascidity, flatulence, &c. 
- ai a while my strength began to fail and my flesh to waste away, 
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till became a good deal emaciated and quite feeble, and many ef my 
dd symptoms returned upon me, and now my health is no better than 
itwas before I adopted the system, and perhaps not quite so good: 

© | ad my friends are exceedingly alarmed about me: and are sure that 
== | Ihave ruined my health—if indeed, I have not destroyed my life by 

m | living on the “Graham system.” My spirits are very much depressed 
samt | “0d lama good deal discouraged and know not what to do. If there 
wm | S anyway for me to get out of my present difficulties and recover my 
sip | uth again, I wish you would let me know: for I am very miserable 
bed ne and mind, and know not,which way to turn, nor what to be- 


seal Such is one statement of the case ; and it is from facts af this kind 
"| ‘tat many physicians and others have come to the opinion, that, 
| ‘dough some individuals may do very well on the Graham system for a 
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year or two, yet sooner or later all who adopt that system and continge 
to adhere to it, willsurely break down, because the human body 
long be sustained without animal food. If by the Graham system noth. 
ing more 1s meant than a diet of vegetable food and water without 
regard to quantity, it is almost certain that nearly all who adopt it vil 
break down or suffer much indisposition by the time they have adhe. 
ed to it two or three years. But this breaking down is not from the 
want of the nourishment of animal food, but is entirely from the exes 
in quantity of vegetable food. Gxiutrony and not starvation is the 
greatest of all causes of evil in what is improperly called the Grahap 
system. For in the true Graham system no principle is made mop 
— and urged as more important than ¢emperance in 
xcessive alimentation is the greatest dietetic error in the United Statg 
—and probably in the whole civilized world; and this I have al 
insisted on, and solemnly urged upon the attention of those who hare 
listened to my lectures. Yet alas! how ineffectually have I insiste 
upon this point! The spirit of gluttony has triumphed over all 
ment and all conviction: and multitudes have destroyed their 
by excessive alimentation, while they were accused of starving then 
selves to death ! 

The true statement of the case is this: The miserable invalid, afle 
having tried every prescription and every remedy for months and per 
haps for years, in vain, is at last induced to try the Graham systema 
a dernier resort. At first he observes a pretty strict regimen and 
on fora while, with a good deal of propriety ; and as a matter of coun 
his health improves and he soon begins to feel encouraged and 
spirits become cheerful and elastic, and he is full of courage and cot 
fidence. At the same time however, his appetite becomes keen @ 
every thing tastes good. He enjoys his food more than,ever before: 
he at length, feels so healthy and vigerous—so entirely free fromal 
his old complaints, that he casts aside all restraint as to quantity at 


literally “feeds himself without fear,” being careful only to confine him ’ 


self to a diet of vegetable food and water. But the strongest and most 
unimpaired constitution in the world cannot long endure such an & 
cessive alimentation, without serious inconvenience ; and few can bett 
it without completely breaking down. And when the individual has 
been previously afflicted with chronic disease, such a course will iner 
itably and speedily bring him into trouble, and perhaps involve himin 
greater difficulties than he has ever experienced before; and then 
come distrust and despondency and fear and despair and all the rasp 
ing influences of a disordered mind, which of themselevs are enough 
to kill the healthiest body. 

Once more then, I seriously and solemnly say to all who profess and 
call themselves “Grahamites,” if they will not be strictly temperatem 
the quantity of their food, they snust suffer, ‘and they will in all prot 
bility, not only wreck their own health, but bring a deep and last 
reproach on the system which they prefess to have adopted. The jim 
and greatest of ail dietetic precepis is, BE TEMP eT) IN THE QUE 
TITY OF YOUR Foon. S. Cranal 
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' “GRAHAM SYSTEM” IN PALESTINE. 


INFLUENCE OF VEGETABLE DIET ON ABILITY TO ENDURE HARDSHIP 
AND PERFORM LABOR, AND ON LONGEVITY. 


The following extract from “Stevens’ Incidents of Travel in Egypt, 
Arabia, Petrea and the Holy Land, in 1835-6” relates to the monks 
of the convent of St. Catharine on Mount Sinia. 

It may add to the weight of this testimony in-favor of a vegetable 
diet, to remark that the author of the book is by no means a “Gra- 
hamite.” During his travels, he lived upon “the fat of the land ;’’ the 
account of his delicious “mocha,” of Paul’s soups, of the game he 
shot and cooked, and his sad detail of sickness and suffering, bear 
witness that he thought much of good cheer and that he experienced 
frequently the penalty for indulgence. 


“Many of them had been a long time in the convent. Some as 
much as twenty or thirty, and one, who was now a hundred and five 
years old, had been seventy five years worshipping the Lord, after his 
fashion, at the foot of Sinia. * * * * * * 

“Their discipline was not rigid, save in one particular, and that a 
matter in regard to which there has been much discussion with us ; 
they never ate meat ; no animal food of any kind is permitted to enter 
the walls of the convent. During all the various periods of their abode 
in the convent, some thirty, some forty, ari one more than seventy 
five years, not one of them had eaten a particle of animal food ; end 
. never saw more healthy looking men. (Hardier men I have seen, 

they are indolent in their habits, take but little exercise, and in 
most cases show a strong disposition to corpulency; but I had some 
little opportunity of testing their ability to endure fatigue ; and, though 
the superior soon walked himself out of breath, the monk who guided 
ts up the mountain, and who was more than sixty years old, when he 
descended after a hard day’s labor, seemed less tired than either Saul 
or myself. I am aware that climate may make a difference ; but, from 
my own observation and experience, I am perfectly, satisfied that, 
even in our climate, invalids and persons of sedentary habits, and, in- 
deed laboring men, [why except these ?] would be much benefitted by 


- a total abstinence from animal food. I have travelled for a week at a 


time, night and day, not under the mild sky of the East, but in the 
rough climate of Russia, and found myself perfectly able to endure the 
fatigue upon bread and milk diet ; and I have been told that the Tar- 


tars who ride post from Constantinople to Bagdad in an incredibly | 


short time, never sleeping except on horse back, during the whole ot 
their immense journey rigidly abstain from any thing more solid and 
nutritious than eggs.” 

This account suggests a few reflections.—These monks did not feel 
that they were deprived of all the “good things” of this earth. De- 
scribing a meal which he partook with them, the author says, “A 
large basin of boiled beans was set before each of the monks ; and be- 
sides these, there were black olives, beans in water, salad, vinegar, 
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salt, dates and bread. My companions had never been pampered with 
luxuries and ate their bread and beans with as keen a relish, as if 
were feasting on turtle and venison, and drank their water as freely as 
if it had been Tokay or Burgundy.” We recommend to the Ney 
York Reviewer to go and read a lecture to the monks of St. Catharine 
on the miseries of “Kale and cold water.” They must be under th 
Grahamic delusion ! 

Again, in regard to their ages. One, he says, was one hundred and 
five years old. He had been in the convent seventy five years. Jug 
think of that—living seventy five years upon the “Graham system? 
when our Yankee Grahamites are all going to die in a few months, 
two or three years at the outside ! 

Again, their tendency to corpulency. Now we do not claim thisy 
one of the excellencies ofa vegetable diet; for there is nothing desi. 
ble in fat; and among these monks, it was not the legitimate result of 
their vegetable diet, but of their indolent habits. Had their other hab 
its been as good as their diet, they would undoubtedly have been mos 
healthy and more long-lived. But it proves one thing—that the 
etable diet does not necessarily tend to emaciation. We not only & 
not admit this common error, but we claim that a correct vegetable and 
water diet, with correct general habits, is most favorable to the dered 
opment of a healthy, vigorous muscle ; not a superabundance, but just 
that amount and kind which contributes to symmetry, beauty and en 
ergy ; and that if such a diet be commenced with children in infang 
or by adults in good health and not by those who are already emacit- 
ed whose health is already irretrieveably ruined by the old system, 
the result will invariably be, neither obesity nor emaciation, but such 
an amount of healthy muscle as will combine beauty of complexion, 
symmetry of form and physical energy. 

Again, we see that notwithstanding their tendency to corpulency and 
their indolent habits, which must have rendered them less capable of 
effort, than they would otherwise have been, still the old vegetable 
eating monks of sixty years, in 4 ramble among the rocks of Mount 
Sinia, fairly jaded the young stall fed traveller and his servant, inured 
though they were to exertions of this kind. Just such do the adv 
cates of a vegetable diet claim as its legitimate tendency, that it im 
parts powers of effort and endurance which were before thought 
to be strangers to the human constitution. We know it #8 
mystery to them who can make an extraordinary effort only when 
goaded up to it by artificial stimulus, and pronounce those who tel 
of their superior strength upon the vegetable and water system, a8 Uk 
der the Grahamic exhilarator ; and therefore argument is useless i 
those who rely upon their delusive experience. But strange as it seems 
to those who have not tried it, it is daily becoming more dnd more# 
blessed reality to those, who have tried it; facts are coming to ; 
experiments are making more and more extensively ; and we con 
ly await the time when our sceptical friends who have long been 

ing that we “should fall down dead suddenly,” will, as did the barbe 
rians who saw the great reformer of the Gentiles “shake off the 
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into the fire and feel no harm,” “change their minds ;” and, without 
regarding us as gods, will look upon our system as founded in true sci- 
ence om tending to promote man’s truest dignity. 





_—_— 


BLOOD LETTING DANGEROUS IN SOME CASES. 


In a treatise “On the curative effects of the abstraction of the blood, 
&c. By James Wardrop M. D.” republished in Dunglison’s Medical 
Library, we find the following cautions respecting blood letting. If 
we are not mistaken, it is, or, at least, it was until very recently, if it is 
pot now, the almost universal practice among physicians to let blood as 
soon as possible after an accident or an attack of apoplexy. Which is 
the correct practice we, of course, do not presume to decide. Dr War- 
drop’s views, at least, in relation to accidents, appear reasonable. The 
first effects of an injury being, as he remarks, “a dimunition of the vi- 
tal powers,” it would seem that the whole of the remaining energies 
of ie system were needed to continue the functions and to counteract 


_ the effects of the injury, and therefore blood-letting must be injurious. 


In regard to apoplexy, however, when the difficulty is an excess of 
blood—a pressure of the blood upon the brain, it would seem that the 
same reasoning would not apply. But without attempting to argue a 
question about which we profess to know nothing except what a de- 
cent share of common sense would suggest, we will let Dr W. speak 
for himself; and let every reader chink for himself. 

“There is one class of cases in which blood-letting is often very un- 
necessarily, and sometimes perniciously, employed. I allude to the 
common practice of bleeding — immediately after an accident, or 
during an apoplectic or convulsive fit. In many accidents, more par- 
ticularly where the head suffers, the first effects of the injury area 
dimunition or collapse of the vital powers; and if, under such circum- 
stances, blood be abstracted, a still further diminunition of these powers. 
isproduced. Hence it is not until the powers of life have revived, or 
areaction has taken place, that we should, after severe injuries, em-. 
ploy blood-letting. yf 

“The servant of a medical society fell from a chair at the time of one. 
of the meetings, and whilst still in a state of insensibility, surround- 
ed with medical students, she was bled. It was atleast fifteen months 
after that bleeding, although it was very moderate in quantity, before, 
she recovered her natural strength. Many have. suffered. from, a,tep, 
early use of the lancet after accidents. . ' . 

“In cases of apoplexy, I believe that blood-letting has frequently 
been carried to a very unwarrantable, and even fatal, extent. 

“In proportion to the violence of an apoplectic shock, so are the pow- 
ers'of life diminished ; and hence, if the quantity of blood abstracted 
be regulated by the severity of the symptoms, in like proportion. will, 
the practice be hurtful by still farther diminishing the vital powers. 
When a person is in a state of insensibility from an apoplectic fit, hose, 
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around are too apt to urge the necessity of bleeding, conceivi 
the loss of blood will oa the disease in the head. a Pe 

“It is, therefore, proper in all cases to allow the shock to pass oye, 
and circulation to revive, before abstracting blood; and the quantj 
which is taken away ought always to depend upon the vigour of the 
heart’s action. 

“In cases where there are organic changes in the brain’s stru 
and when the’ sudden apoplectic attack is caused by some vessel of the 
diseased part giving way and pouring out blood, blood-letting is of no 
avail; and when had recourse to when the pulse is feeble, and the vig] 
powers already much diminished from the shock, it never fails to hasten 
the patient’s death: therefore, under such circumstances, blood:letting 
ought to be resorted to with great caution. 

“It ought however to be keptin mind that there are cases of simple 
congestion in the brain, producing a sudden loss of the intellectui 
powers, and convulsions, in which too much blood can scarcely bere. 
moved to save life ; but in such cases the pulse usually acquires vigor, 
or rises whilst the blood is flowing from the vein.” 





A FACT WORTH REMEMBERING. 


[Communicated for the Graham Journal of Health and Longevity.) 


Mr Campetit:—Sin: I send you this little gleaning, because ev. 
ery valuable fragment should be gathered up which can tend to estab 
lish the grand principles of the laws of life, in the dark minds of the 
multitudes around us, who think little else than that mouths were made 
to eat, and every thing that lives, moves and has a being was made to 
put into them. 

Riding some five years since in a stage coach in the county of St 
Lawrence, a shower of rain came suddenly upon us, when a lean look- 
ing man hailed the driver, making an apology by saying, I do not wish 
to ride because I like riding better than walking, but because I am 
ting quite wet. A fellow-traveller, who had been steeping himself in 
alcohol through the day, muttered out, (as he moved to give the intru- 
der room) a good horn of brandy is my safeguard when I am ina show- 
er. Not mine, said the stranger, either in shower or sun-shine, and! 
will tell you how I manage when travelling. 

I have lived in this cold region, about thirty years. I was a native 
of Massachusetts,—come here when about twenty one, and took & 
piece of land and went to work. 

In about a year, I wished to visit my parents, and tied up a small 
bundle, put some dry bread in my pocket, and set off. 

The first day I travelled sixty miles, eating my crust as I walked, and 
not drinking either milk or water through the day ; for drink of any 

_kind in the stomach, will cause a man to tire much sooner, than too 
much food of any kind. 1m 

At night I found myself a little fatigued, but slept well, and the 
next morning commenced my journey anew, and continued througli 
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the day, eating my crust in small quantities, drinking no water, and at 
night fyand that the walk of sixty miles, had not in the least fatigued 


me. 

Thus I continued, till I reached my father’s, a distance of nearl 
seven hundred miles, as my route then was, and ate not one mouthful, 
but dry coarse bread, and took not one drop of drink in the time. 
When I sat down by the fireside of my father, I was not only well, but 
felt vigorous, and could have walked farther, without the least incon- 
venience. : 

This practice I cgntinued for many years, in the same manner, and 
with the same happy effect. ‘You fool,” said the intoxicated pas- 

, “why did you eat dry coarse bread ?”* Because, that dry bread 
pos more chewing, and draws more moisture from the mouth, thus 
yents thirst, and sits easier on the stomach. 

I looked at the man with wonder, Living as he did in the woods 
on the confines of Canada, with little intercourse with refined society, 
or hardly civid life, probably never heard a lecture, or read a page on 
physiology in his life, and yet the whole true science was embodied in 
this short story. A well digested lecture of two hours in length, could 
not have done better. This was a treat, five hundred miles from New 
York, as I was with nothing but a basket of Graham crackers on my 
arm for eatables, and no companion but that chance might throw in 
myway. I hugged my basket closer, and thanked kind Providence 
for giving me this mercy drop in the wilderness, and parted with this 
child of nature, by saying to myself, “Be careful to entertain — 
for thereby, some have entertained angels unawares.” A. N. 





AVARICE versus HEALTH. 
(Communicated for the Graham Journal.) 


’ A gentleman on a visit to this city, put up at one of our fashionable 
hotels, and during his stay was taken sick ; a physician was called who 
ibed the usual medicine in such a case, and a very simple diet. 
This raised the ire of the patient, and he-said, No! Doctor! I’ll be 
d——d if I do that! I’ll take the medicine, but J wont diet; for I am 
paying a heavy board bill here, and I’ll eat all I want; you must cure 
me now, and, I’ll diet when I get home. ° 
This is indeed, partial suicide ; the man’s insatiable desire to get all 
he paid for, even at the expense of his life, is just about a fair speci- 
men of mankind in general. They think that the pleasures of life, con- 
sist in eating and drinking, and thé more they consume for the mofiey 
they pay, the better they are satisfied. Pee Po. 





A certain traveller once called on a generons hearted farmer as he sat at meat, and being invited 
to partake’ with him, sat down and made a moderate meal, and drew back os Cong be bad Paee 
ed. The farmer, who was rather fond of a joke, said to the stranger, “you had make a din- 
ner, it is all of a price since you have begun.” The invited guest not ex ee pe ae 
commenced and eat more than at first ; and on leaving the table, was to pay? 


was answered nothing. Poor human nature ! 
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A. Good morning, neighbor. How is your health this morning? 

B. O, I don’t know. I feel almost sick. 

A. What is the matter? 

B. Well, I can’t tell exactly what it is. I have a good deal of hea 
ache and pain in my side and distress in my stomach, and many othe 
uncomfortable feelings which I can hardly describe. 

A. Have you had medical advice? 

B. O, yes. Dr. M. has prescribed for me, and likewise Dr. R-—__ 
and Dr. 8 , but to very little purpose, except to contribute to ther 
support and my discouragement. I have also taken séveral kinds of patent 
medicines, but nothing seems to reach my disease, and my mind is so much 
affected that I can’t give that attention to my business which it requires, 
Indeed, I have been obliged to give up my business in part to the care of 
Mr.G., and he, I am afraid, is making a losing concern of it, for he dont 
understand it. 

A. Well, I trust your industry and prosperity and frugality hitherto hay 
enabled you to lay up a comfortable competence for the rest of your days, 
even if you should close up your business entirely. 

B. No, indeed. Far from it. I had but three thousand dollars to com 
mence business with, and what with my own ill health and the sickness in 
my family, doctors’ and druggists’ bills, the expenses of living and the ve 
rious losses I have met with, I have scarcely been able to keep good what 
I began with ; and now the times are such, and my health is so poor, that] 
fear I shall Jose one half of that before I can bring my business to a close, 
and the remaining half can’t support myself and family long, for my wife's 
health is failing too. 

A. Your case is discouraging, neighbor, it is true, and undoubtedly it 
appears far more so to you than it would if your mind sympathized much 
less with a disordered body. Much of the mental gloom and despondency 
under which we labor in this world, and which we suppose to be occasioned 
by things without us, is really caused by the disordered condition of our bod- 
ies, and it is of great importance that we should understand this and guard 
against it. 

B. I have no doubt, sir, that there is much truth in what you say ; but! 
have too much real occasion for discouragement to make it necessary to 
have recourse to hypochondria as an explanation of my mental depression. 
I am one of those unfortunate beings with whom every thing goes wrong. 

A, My dear sir, do you not know that almost every one in your state of 
health thinks, feels and reasonsinthe same manner? and a large majority of 
mankind who are considered as enjoying good health entertain pretty much 
the same notions concerning themselves. It is said that “ misery loves com- 
pany.” If so, we all have a large source of consolation, for in the present 
state of the world nearly every human being contrives, either from morbid 
sensibility, from inordinate expectations, from undisciplined passions, from 
reprehensible improvidence or from‘actual adversity, to have his full shareof 
discontent and wretchedness. 

B. It is true, as the wise man says, “‘ The heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness.” But I have so much sickness in my family, so much waste in our 
provisions through the carelessness of our help, and then again the circle of 








nt tt also been issued in a tract of eight pages, and may be had at this office at the rate of tea 
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our acquaintance is so large, and we have so much company—not that I 
object to that of itself, but you know when our friends visit us we must 
set them a good table, or they will say we are parsimonious and mean, and 
thus the tax we have to pay for our social enjoyments is inordinate and op- 
ressive, and all these things together are enough to discourage the stoutest 
rt, especially in times like these, when business of every kind is at a 
stand. Nothing is coming in, and almost every thing seems portentous of eyil. 
I have always worked hard, been up early and late while my health would 
permit it, have done a good deal for charitable societies and for moral im- 
rovements ; but nothing that I have undertaken seems to prosper, and my 
prospects are very dark, I assure you. 

A. Well, my dear sir, I can sympathize very heartily with you, and fully 
appreciate your trials and discouragements; but let me assure you that 
your case is by no means desperate. Others jhave been in like and even 
much worse ‘situations, and yet have been brought out of all their troubles 
into the enjoyment of life and health and prosperity. Two years ago my con- 
dition and prospects were more gloomy than yours. My health was completely 
broken down, and I was told by my physicians that they could do no more 
for me, for they had given me every medicine recommended in their books 
for my disease, and nothing I took would reach it, as you just now said of 
your own case, and so I gave up all expectation of ever being any better, 
and was making preparation to leave the city and to go into the country 
and die there ; but through the goodness of Divine Providence I was just at 
this time invited by a friend to attend a lecture with him where physiology 
was taught, or the science of life and health and happiness. 

B. What do you say? The science of life and health and happiness? Are 
these things, then, reduced to a science and do men attempt {to treat of 
them as matters of science? A. Most assuredly, and with nearly all the 
accuracy and exactness of mathematics. While listening to these lectures 
I was let into the whole secret of my disease and sufferings, and the disease 
and sufferings which had frequently been experienced in my family and by 
many of my friends and acquaintances. I then resolved to make myself 
better acquainted with the laws of my nature, and no longer live as I had 
done, in continual and flagrant violation of those laws. determined to 
make my diet and general regimen, and all the habits of my life, conform 
to those laws as far as circumstances would permit. And, sir, I have carried 
these resolutions into effect, in spite of all the discouragements of my con- 
dition and circumstances, and in spite of all the sneers and ridicule and 
sarcasm and reproach my friends and neighbors could heap upon me ; and 
I assured them at the time that the three lectures I had heard from Mr. Gra- 
ham on the science of human life were worth each a thousand dollars to me, 
and that there was nv property in which they could invest three thousand 
dollars that would give them so good an income as that which I should re- 
¢eive from the knowledge I had obtained from these three lectures, if they 
would but let me put it into full practice. And now I am prepared to prove 
the truth of my assertion by the best of reasoning, as I think; for, in conse- 
quence of hearing those lectures, and conforming to the principles taught im 
them, I have recovered most excellent health, which enables me to = 
form double the business now that I used to do for a number of years before, 
and, while my daily expenses are greatly diminished, gives me an income 
of two hundred and twenty-five dollars per year more than I received when 
living in those violations of the laws of my nature by which I destroyed my 
health and happiness. Not one half day have I lost from ill health in two 
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years. “Not so much as one dollar has it cost me in that time for medicing 
or medical attendance in my family, and all that anxiety of mind, labor ang 
expense, attending sickness, has been entirely avoided, and a saving of a 
least one third in the provisions and in the cooking of them for my f 
has been made; and that which is to be valued above all the rest is a com 
sciousness of having obeyed those constitutional laws which a wise and be 
nevolent Creator has established in my nature, and by the obedience of 
which alone life and health can be preserved. 

B. What, then, you are a Grahamite, are you, and live on bran bread and 
water? Well, I think of all deathsin the world, death by starvation is the 
most terrible; and if I must die let it be by any other means than by star 
vation on the Graham system. 

A. You talk at random, sir, and do disparagement to the rational faculties 
which God,has given you and to your whole nature as a man. Pardon me, sir, 
iff say respeetfully to you thatthe language which you have just uttered evin- 
ces much, very much more of ignorance and prejudice than it does ofin 
telligence and candor on the subject of which you spoke. You ask if 1am 





sively receive and blindly obey the assertions of Mr. Graham, just as the 
sick do the prescriptions of their physicians, I answer you decidedly, No, 
I am not a Grahamite. But, sir, ifto have an intelligent and full convic 
tion of the truth of those immensely important principles which he teaches 
concerning human being, human life, and health and happiness, and if to 
aim at a full conformity to those principles, in thought, in purpose, in feel 
ing, in practice, in habit, in circumstances and in condition, constitutes & 
Grahamite, then am I willing ‘most heartily—nay proud to acknowledge 
self a Grahamite. But my dear sir, names are] nothing! Correct princi 
and action are everything! and let me entreat you no longer to abuse your- 
self by cherishing such unworthy, such degrading prejudices against such 
a divine scheme of benevolence. The doctrines are not of Graham nor of 
any other man, but of God! and the excellency of the power is of him. Such 
prejudices, my friend, belong only to the degraded and debased mind! We 
expect that the sensual and the depraved will howl out their wrath against 
every measure which aims atthe sanctification of the human world, and 
by so much the more fiercely, as those measures are more efficient :—but 
from those who love virtue and religion—who have an intelligent regard for 
the good of society and the welfare of the race, we hope better things. Ban 
ish then, I again entreat you, the unworthy prejudices which you have im 
bibed from vulgar ignorance and a corrupt press; and never, I beseech you, 
so far forget the respect due to yourself as a rational and responsible bein 
as the head of a family and a member of society, as to utter again the 
ribaldry about bran bread and starvation. If to partake freely and grate 
fully of all the bounties of the earth which divine benevolence designed for 
the good of man, and if to enjoy those bounties more richly—with more && 
quisite delight and satisfaction, than the depraved sensualist is by any 
sible means capable of, be a system of starvation then may you with propriety 
speak of it as you have, but not otherwise. 

B. Well, indeed! you surprise me very much! I had no idea ofall this! 
I have never heard the man lecture nor do I know that I ever saw him: but 
I have heard so much said against, and seen so much in the newspapers 
about him, that I acknowledge I felt a strong dislike to him and to what I 
supposed to be his system. I really considered him as one of the su 
humbugs of the day, imposing on the curiosity and credulity of the ignorant, 











a Grahamite. If you mean by that interrogation to inquire whether I pa ' 
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for his own pecuniary benefit. But since I find he has so able and zealous 
an advocate in you, I am ready to lay aside my prejudices, and to receive 
the testimony of truth. 

A. You say you have never heard Mr. Graham lecture, nor do you know 
that you have ever seen him. Now let meftell you, sir, that this is precisely 
the case, so far as I have been able to ascertain, with every one that speaks 

inst him and “his system,” as they call it. But Mr. Graham needs no 
defence from me. His character is in his own hands, and none can take 
itfrom him : and whatever may be his reputation, on men’s tongues at 
nt, most certainly—most inevitably will his reputation sooner or later 
correspond with his real and true character: and this consideration should 
lead every man while living in this world to care infinitely less for his repu- 
tation than for his character. For no degree of care for his reputation 
can with’any certainty make it what he wishes it to be, while all the care 
which he devotes to his character is sure to improve it. Besides it is nearly 
impossible to be exceedingly careful for reputation, without being treach- 
erous to character. 

B. Your remarks are certainly very just, sir, and I shall be very glad to 
receive from you more information in regard to the principle which you say 
Mr. Graham teaches. 

A. Most gladly would I communicate to you all that I have received: 
—but all men are not equally ‘‘ apt toteach.” We may clearly understand 
a thing which we may not so well ‘explain, as if we were more accus- 
tomed to teaching. Besides, if I were ever so competent, it would be im- 
possible for me on such an occasion as this to go fully into the discussion 
of a matter so broad and deep. All I can do therefore, at this time, is to 
awaken an interest in your mind, and hold up encouragement toyou, and if 
possible, convince you of the importance, of giving your serious attention 


- to this subject. You have heard me state my own case and the results 


of my own experiment. Hundreds of others in this country are now rejoic- 
ing in a similar experience. And now, my dear friend,.Jet me assure you 
that you have the privilege and opportunity to avail yourself of all those 
benefits which I now enjoy. And is it not manifestly your duty to attend 
to this matter? For while you continue to live as you have done, the same 
results will follow, the same causes will continue to produce similar effects, 
and there is no redemption for you but in the way of duty. 

B. But do you really believe that L.could recover my health in this 
way? I have thought it would be necessary to take a voyage to Europe, or 
go South, or somewhere else, before I should be any better. 
~~ Most ryan pe I do. —_ case is —— so bad . mine was. 

is no need of your taking a voyage to pe—nor of your going 
South—nor of your leaving ents but there is great need of your under- 
standing and obeying the laws of your mature, by which alone life and health 
are preserved: for if you continue to violate those laws, the inevitable 
consequence will be that you will die a victim to your appetites and pass- 
ions,—yes, die as a fool dieth !—Bear with my blunt honesty, forI speak 
as a friend—and“ faithful are the wounds of a friend.” You can no more 
justify yourself in these habits of life in which you now live, than the most 
miserable drunkard can justify himself in drinking his intoxicating liquor. 

B. I appreciate your good intentions, friend: but your language sounds 
harsh and extravagant. I confess I have never contemplated these thi 
in the light in which you now present them. If your philosophy is right, 
then we aro allthe manufacturers of our own sufferings and misfortunes. 
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This seems to be greatly changing the aspect of things; and making yy 
r miserable creatures rather the objects of mutual contempt, than of pity, 
hy this destroys both the poetry and the sentimental consolation of sickness, 

A Nevertheless it is even so. The hard fortune you was just com. 
plaining of, has been mostly if not wholly the legitimate consequence of 
your own voluntary doings. I know it was so in my own case. I knowit 
to be so in hundreds of others. I have tried the experiment fairly on both 
sides: and I can assure you that the doctrines I teach you are true, both 
theoretically and practically, and I now stand before you a living demop 
stration of that truth. [ can lead you to the graves of many of our acquaint 
ances, who though now dead, do testify, by the circumstances of their death, 
to the same truths, and I can show you a number with which we associate 
daily, who eighteen months ago, were pointing the finger of scorn at meas 
I passed along the streets, regarding me asa poor, deluded fanatic, and 
watching closely for a failure on my part, that they might have occasion 
to exult over me and over the principles which I had espoused ; 80 odious 
were those principles to {them; and so hostile, as they believed, to the 
health and happiness of man. Many of those same persons are now like 
yourself lingering out a miserable existence, and would rather fall into 
an early grave than to attempt a reformation in their habits of life. 

Be wise, then, my dear sir, and give this matter a serious consideration ! 
—Reflect upon it seriously ; and no longer suffer degrading prejudices and 
still more degrading appetites to blind your mind, and darken your u~ 
derstanding, and thus prevent you from seeing the light and coming te the 
knowledge of the truth. But return to the obedience of those divine laws 
which a wise and benevolent God has constitutionally established in your 
nature, and by which means alone, you can ever justly expect to recover and 
enjoy health and peace of mind. Return to the ways of wisdom and you 
shall truly find them the ways of pleasantness and the paths of peace. 

B. I thank you for your good advice ; and shall certainly take it into se 
rious consideration: and perhaps I may be induced to make a trial of your 
way of living when I come te understand it better: but I confess thatat 
— it has a very forbidding aspect to me. It looks like a system of cheer 
less and unnatural self-denial ; which I shall find it extremely difficult to ex 
ercise sufficient resolution and fortitude te undertake and endure. Indeed, 
as I view the matter now, one must be very painfully diseased and suffer 
much, not to find such a remedy worse than the disease itself. 

A. In your remarks you do but reiterate what has been said hundreds— 
perhaps thousands of times before. Probably few have ever entered upon this 
way of living who did not, at first, take precisely the same view of it that you 
now do. But no sooner do they resolutely enter upon it, with an honest 
determination to give it a fair trial, than all, or nearly all the supposed dif» 
culties vanish; and what they expected to find the rugged path of austere 
self-denial, they find to be in reality the truly rational and pleasant way 
of enjoyment ; the mountains that seemed to rise up to the very sky before 
them, sink down as they advance, and become of easy ascent, and they are 
constantly amazed to find how much they had been in error both in practice 
and opinion. 





To A Correspondent.—We have an interesting statement of facts 
from-a correspondent residing at Charlestown, N. H. which shall ap- 
pear in the next Journal. 
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A LECTURE ON EPIDEMIC DISEASES GENERALLY, 


AND PARTICULARLY 
THE SPASMODIC CHOLERA, 


DELIVERED IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, MARCH 1832, AND REPEAT 
ED JUNE, 1832, aND IN ALBANY, JuLY 4, 1832, 
AND IN NEW YORK, JUNE, 1833. 


WITH AN APPENDIX, CONTAINING 


SEVERAL TESTIMONIALS, AND A REVIEW OF BEAU- 
MONT’S EXPERIMENTS ON THE GASTRIC JUICE. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
BY SYLVESTER GRAHAM, 


PUBLIC LECTURER ON THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN LIFE, 


PUBLISHED BY DAVID CAMBELL. 


Paice 50 CENTS SINGLE. 


The above work is just published and for sale at this office. To 
ive the readers of the Journal some idea of that portion of the book 
which treats of Epeidemic Diseases, we copy the editors 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


In presenting to the public a reprint of the following treatise on Epidemic diseases the 
editor is actuated by several considerations, to which he respectfully invokes the attention 
ofthe reader. In the first place, the former edition is entirely exhausted, Not a single 

is to be had, notwithstanding frequent inquiry is made for the work. In the second 
, it is believed that the intrinsic value of the work, as a scientific and practical treatise, 
is such as not only to warrant, but actually to demand the republication of it. For it is val- 
uable not merely as a treatise on epidemic diseases, but as a condensed system of physio- 
a and pathological science ; abounding in the most important practical precepts and 
for the guidance of persons afflicted with every form of disease, as well as of those 
who are in the enjoyment of good health, and desire to preserve it. In the third place, the 
republication of this work, at this time, affords a very desirable opportunity to present the 
strongest evidence of that cautious serutiny and scientific accuracy with which Mr. Graham 
has parsued all his investigations and arrived at all his conclusions. And this is believed 
to be important, not merely as being laudatory to the man, but as justifying that confidence 
which has been placed in his doctrines by those who have listened to his public instructions, 
and as warranting the fullest confidence of the public in him as a teacher of the Science of 
Haman Life. 

The first edition of this work was published some months before Dr. Beaumont’s ‘‘ Ex- 
periments and Observations on the Gastric Juice and the Physiology of Digestion,”” were 
given to the world, and contained many views which at time were considered not 
only as contrary to the well established doctrines of the schools, but as wholly at variance 
with the universal experience and common sense of mankind ; yet the reader of the fol- 
lowing pages, by comparing Mr. Graham’s treatise with the review of Dr. Beaumont’s 
in the Appendix will be astonished to find that Dr. Beaumont has so fully demonstrated, by 
actual experiment on the human stomach, the truth of what Mr. Graham had before pub- 
lished as the result of his scientific investigations. Indeed, with the exception of the ques- 
tion of flesh eating, which Dr. Beaumont does not attempt to decide, there is scarcely a 
doctrine advanced by Mr. Graham in this treatise which is not confirmed by Dr. Beaumont. 

The following treatise, as will be perceived by a reference to Mr. Grabam’s advertisement 
to the first edition, was prepared and first publicly delivered in New York, in March, 1882; 
fall three months before the cholera a in this country; and again delivered in the 
same city, in Junc following, and publi in the summer of 1833. 

At the time it was prepared, therefore, Mr. Graham had seen nothing of the epidemic cho- 
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Jera, and had, as he informs us, no other knowledge of it than such as was derived from the 
accounts of its symptoms and ravages in Asia and Europe—published in the newspapers and 
explained by his own physiological and pathological views. He had never seen nor heard 
of a post mortem examination of a cholera subject, and the modes of practice ad 
abroad were as various and contradictory as they well could be. He was, therefore, under 
the necessity of forming his own theory of the nature and cause of the disease, i 
to what he considered the true principles of physiological and pathological science, 

The conclusions to which he arrived in regard to the natare—the remote and immediate 
causes, and the prevention and remedy of the disease, were almost totally different from the 
opinions held by foreign physicians and entertained by the faculty in this country. Yet itis 
now well known that the experiment in the city of New York in the summer of 18332, pow. 
erfally confirmed the truth of Mr. Graham’s views, in regard to the best means of prevent. 
ing and remedying the cholera, and so far as any just inference can be drawn from the 
history of the disease throughout our country, it is fully corroborative of the results of the 
experiment in New York. 

Guided solely by the physiological and pathological views which governed his reasoning, 
in relation to the epidemic cholera, Mr. Graham was led to give it as his opinion that the 
disease which followed the eating of the quails, by the Jews in the wilderness, was a form 
of cholera. [See Lecture, page 17, fourth paragraph.] Several months after the publi- 
cation of the first edition of this work Dr. DeKay’s ‘‘ Sketches of Turkey ”’ issued from 
the New York press and from that work the following extract is taken. 

** Traces of the cholera may be found among the Jews, three thousand years ago. It 
is stated in the Old Testament that the Lord, after promising the Jews abundance, (Num, 
xi. 20,) declares that they shall be fed upon this food until it comes out at their nostrils ; 
and until, as the Septuagint expresses it, they have the cholera (xoas2) which in fact 
afterwards a . In our English version it is translated loathsomeness, but we are in- 
formed by an intelligent Hebrew that the original Hebrew word (‘zorah’) means nausea, 
which is one of the most constant symptoms of cholera.’’ 

Whether Dr. DeKay when he wrote this, had seen Mr. Graham’s Lecture on the Cholera, 
which had been on sale in New York some months before his work was published, we do 
not know ; but at any rate the coincidence is worthy of remark. 
s@Jt has already been stated that Mr. Graham had never seen nor heard of a post mortem 
examination of a cholera subject when he wrote the following treatise, and therefore, what 
he said concerning the seat, pathological physiology, and the morbid anatomy of Cholera 
(see Lecture, pp. 23, 24, 25 and 35,) was wholly predicated on what, according to his 
views, was clearly indicated by the general symptoms of the disease. ; 

The 32d number of the ‘* American Journal of the Medical Sciences,”’ published in Phil- 
adelphia, August, 1835, (more than three years after the fullowing treatise was first deliver- 
ed, and two years after it was published) contains an article ‘‘ On the Anatomical Charac- 
ters of Asiatic Cholera, with Remarks on the Structure of the Mucous Coat of the Alimen- 
tary Canal. By W.E. Horner, M. D., Professor of Anatomy in the University of Penn- 
sylvania,’’ from which the following extracts are taken. 

** In admitting the central point of cholera to be the abdomen, there are three leading 
theories which profess to explain the character of the lesion. ‘‘ One of them is the nervous 
theory: the second, that of passive vascular congestion, and the third, that of acute inflam- 
mation.”” 

Having made these statements, Dr. Horner briefly presents his reasons for rejecting the 
first and second of these theories, and then proceeds to advance his facts and reasons in 
favor of the third, or that of acute inflammation, 

In reply to the reasonings of Magendie, in support of the theory of congestion, or ‘* sus- 
pension of the circulation, arising principally from a debilitated contraction of the ven- 
tricles of the heart;’? Dr. Horner remarks, ‘‘ The general capillaries unquestionably ex- 
ecute languidly in cholera, their office of forwarding the blood, and we may hence natural- 
ly infer that they are affected with atony ; but does it not appear more probable that the 
latter is a sympathetic condition produced by the extreme pathological actions of the mu- 
cous membrane of the alimentary canal ; the sympathies being conveyed, either by the 

e sympathetic nerve, or by that more refined innervation of parts, of which anatomy 
ws so little bat which unquestionably exists.’’ 

** Dr. DeGravier, the chief French Physician at Pondicherry, saw the inflammation of the 
stomach and intestines so well marked that he considered it to give rise to all the other 

ptoms by means of irritation, and went so far as to call the disease gastro-enteritis. Mr. 
yn details such ai of inflammation in the stomach and bowels as should 
leave no doubt of the x 
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’ «For my own part, considering the rapid secretion from the alimentary canal of serum 
and of fibrin, and knowing that this act itself is calculated, as in pleuritis, to relieve the in-. 
flammatory congestion of the vessels, I have but little difficulty in viewing cholera as a de- 
cided inflammation from the beginning. 

« The precise state of the venous system of the digestive canal is among all the traits of 
cholera, that which will most fully account for its destructiveness to human life. The min- 


Tagen of this system has already been explained, and we now resume the general 


that the mucous membrane is formed by an intertexture of these veins, resembling a 


-net,!or more exactly, a plate of metal pierced: with holes ; these holes being the follicles. 


whose aggregate number is forty-six millions at least, and probably much more. 

“It is to be borne in mind that it is the whole of this vascular and follicular structure, 
endowed with vital actions the most important to life, and presenting in the aggregate an. 
area of about thirteen square feet—the size of a small breakfast table, whose morbid de- 
rangements constitute the essential features of cholera. 

“The most andeniable fact of cholera, is a rapid fluxion of the blood to the whole di- 

ive mucous membrane, witha diminishing of its own volume by large losses at the part, 
asthe immense serous discharges prove; but here is an action extending over an area of at 
least two thousand square inches—I say the size of a small breakfast-table. 

‘Under such overwhelming circumstances of disease, can we wonder if the exterior 

ptoms of inflammation do not exist, that the inflammation instead of acting as a stimu- 
jus, as in common diseases, so as to diffuse the blood more rapidly towards the periphery of 
Ahe body, increasing the heat of {the skin and the volume: of the arteries in the limbs, &c. 
should, on the contrary, prostrate every action of the system, except on the surface where: 
itself prevails ? 

‘The majority of the cases of eholera probably suffer extreme violence only upon par- 
ticular sections of the digestive mucous membrane. Some have it in the stomach chiefly ;. 
others in the colon also,—others may have it chiefly in the small intestines. But in all 
cases, someldegree of irritation extends along the whole canal; the resistance of an individ- 
ual — disease will therefore depend mainly upon the quantity of surface vehemently at- 
tack bed 

Let fany intelligent person compare these extracts from the American Journal, ‘with 

s 23, 24, 25, and 35, of the following Lecture, and it will seém almost —— to 

im that the writer of the one should not have been acquainted the views of the author 
of the other. And yet Mr. Graham’s Lecture was written and published years before Dr. 
Horner’s article waa, but, probably, never seen nor heard of by him. We see one man, 
therefore, reasoning purely from the sya@ptoms of the living subject, according to his own 
physiological and pathological views, and another man reasoning from the demonstrations of 
morbid anatomy in the dead subject, and both arriving at the same conclusions, and without 
any knowledge of each other. 

Compare also Note A, page 82, with the fourth paragraph of the 43d page of the Lecture. 

Now then, the honest question is, did Mr. Graham arrive at his conclusions by mere con- 
jecture, and guessing, and without any accurate knowledge of physiological and patholog- 
ical science, or did he arrive at them by sound philosophical and scientific investigation and 
induction ? The former cannot for a moment be supposed, and if the latter be admitted 
then is it most evident that he is no tyro in the science which he professes to teach. 

The man who, breaking away from the trammels of education and the shackles of popular 

opinion, is able to stand alone in the strength of his own philosophy, and with the clear 
vision of seientific truth, perceive and announce those deep principles, which others cannot 
discern and will not believe till severe experience and sensible demonstration compel them 
to, may indeed—nay, will be certain to be reviled by multitudes whose confidence and 
respect he deserves. Yet they who are willing to open their eyes to the light of truth, and 
are capable of appreciating the merits of such a teacher, will feel their confidence in him 
increased rather than diminished by the reviling of a blinded and misguided world, 
(J It is no small tribute of respect to the author of the following treatise, however, that one 
of the most eminent and distinguished professional gentlemen of this country, procured a 
copy of it as soon as it was published and sent it to his son, who was completing his pro- 
fessional studies in Paris; and another professional gentleman, no less eminent and distin- 
guished, has declared that, ‘it ought to be printed in large type and fastened to the wall 
of every parlor, and posted over every kitchen fireplace, in every communi 29 : 

It is believed, therefore, that in republishing this valuable treatise, a decided “good is 
done to society, and it is hoped that every one into whose hands it may fall, will not only 
read it with attention but carefully study it. 

Boston, May, 1838. 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 

The postion: ofthe Health Convention and of the 
Physiological Society will be attended in the follow- 
ing order ot deriag the fast week in Muy ; and will iater- 
fere very little with otheranniversary meetings which 
take place iu this city duriog that interesting week. 


Tuesday. 


pa Heatta Gouvagusen.—Mestine of the 
3 for organization and ratory business, 
as =a SMa riboro’ Chapel, Hall 7 1-2 o’clock, in 


the evening. 
Wednesday. 


Ay Convention.—Public meeting for resolu- 
and addresses, at t Marlboro’ Chapel, in the Main 
Hall, from 8 toll o’clock in the morning. 


Thursday. 


Amenican Puyrstovocicat Soctetr.—Second Anni- 

rary. Meetiag to hear Report and yy - 
ariboro Chapel, in Hall No. 1, between the hou 

of8 and iH o’clock in the morning. 


The Delegates to the Hygienic Convention are re- 
quested on Chote —— in the ne ctt7 te, to call at the Book 
store of Marsh, C Washington street 

nd leave thei names 7 t “T D lace of their residence. 
‘The hey will be invited into families where the provis- 
ions of the table are in accordance with the principles 
of physiological truth and simplicity. 





Nortice.—Those families who take an interest in the 
Convention about to assemble in this city for the pe 
motion of the cause 1¢ of health and temperanee, will es- 
teem it a privilege to entertain one or more of the Del- 
egates while in town. Such as are so situated that they 
can accom te one or more members of the con- 
vention, are requested to leave their names, together 
with street aed number of their house, at the 
store of Marsa, Caren & Lyon, 133 Washington st. 





Whi on 


Council of the Physiological Societ o 
hite, 


M evening, May at the house of 
665 Washington street, at half past 7 o’clock. 
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~~" COLD WATER. 


Fil hit high, fill high the flowing bowl, 
ficaven’s own precious gift, 

Cold" water fora thirsty sou 

Of health or peace bereft. 





A blessing ings ine rand swe 
Bland, healthful. s'snr as sweet, 
Must precious mid A 

It shines a bliss Ga 


No poison lurks within the vase, 
Where thy pure current flows, 

Thou h hast not the inebriate’s praise,’ 
Thy sweets he never knows. 


Then sparklin bright ie in pearly dew, 
Farichiag earth’s bowers, 

J. Teasant vale meand’ring through, 
or w 


ere the torrent roars. 
Thou still dest, bees with life and health, 
And vivify a 

Thou rollest in. in .. of if precioes wealth, ~ 
Or liest in frosts empear! 


°Tis thine to cool the parch’d lips glow, 
When fever fires the veins, 

Tis bliss ta lave the throbbing brow, 
When burning anguish reigns. 


No venom’d malice fierce and fell, 
s roused when thou art quaffed, 
o words of mine thy worth can tell, 
Pure, sparkling, precious draugh ut, 








Association will meet at 


the he house house of ft Cram Grawiprd, 34 24 Fayette street, on the 


BOOKS FOR Vouraal, No. 
At the Office of the Graham J 9, Washing- 


“ Additional Reports on the Effects of a Peca 








P » April, 1838. 


Mr Campety :—Dear Sir; Willyou be kind enough 
to give me the results of your experience and 
vation upon the comparative merits of palm leaf and 


iy ttresses, as to —s ogonomy, durability 
tis the price for or leaf, of g 
ap in Boston, of a large ‘clon! ? there likely to 
ice in the snatorial for the palm leaf vy poattroce- 
es? W. C. C. 
After using the palm leaf mattresses for more than 


owe years, we fi they retain their elasticity tO a 
ry good degree. The curled palm leaf yy id- 
ed ‘advantage over ir ess ip pointof cleanli- 
ness; and ifas durable, they are much mare economic- 
al. The cost of the palm -O— is rx five to 
eight dollars ; whereas the hair wo ee times 
that amoun' at. There is but ve ile choles m the 
artis leaf so far as we have seen. Mertien, 
ft Bocgrss, corner of Union and y* street, Be Boston 
a large assortment of my Leaf and also 
darbie-. which is fine though perhaps not 


qe Bhakers manufactured very good beds 
trom ficken Pro gs, a §. se specimen of which may be 


calling at th 





Bareamatios OF TECHNICAL WORDS FOUND IN THIS 
NUMBER. 
Atony.— Weak: ora defect of muscular powe 
Enterdia—inflamma: stomach and 


Bian Ple inflam iecaie , 

—Pleurisy, or inflamma o 

<A small ba TO Le nr" 
to a simple gland or fol- 


li an exergtony y deck 
5 Aah —Consisting of vessels, as the arteries, 


veins, &c. 


GRAHAM BOARDING HOUSE, 
At 33, Bentsle Street, Bos rans com 
~~ gh t ods: te Board and Gi a Looe 
this office _ = 61D inners sale 


2B, 
o’clock 
‘The "show < er bath is Saaeely supplied 
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Regimen in Cases of Can 1) Consam 
Asthina, and other Chronic London 
tion, price 2 dols. 50 

cts.— 


L to ¥ M 
guans Lectyans te, 3 oho Mon, price a 
The Granam tatrodagio: fest Vo rier 50 cts. 
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